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To 
THE BRIGADIER. 



This slight account of a wee^s service given to the country 

by a Volunteer Brigade was so kindly welcomed when it 

appeared in the columns of the ** Manchester Guardian,^ 

thai I have felt justified in consenting to its republication. 

But for the courtesy and good nature shoum to me in the 

field and camp these ^notes could hardly have been written at 

all; and Jor permission to reprint them and the O/Ccompanymg 

map I am indebted to Mr. C, P. Scott ^ M.P, 

F, Y. 
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I. THE CAMP AT CONWAY. 



SCARLET coats and a background of grey walls 
gave the colouring of war to Conway. During 
one summer week Conway is a military town, 
occupied by an infantry brigade, an element taken 
into account in all the Commandant's schemes for 
manoeuvres and marches. This force is threatening 
Conwav; that force must at all costs defend it. 
Conway is the objective of this rapidly moving 
column, while it counts for protection upon that 
line of defences. Conway nestles up against the 
big hills and smiles acquiescently at it all; its 
inhabitants hear without concern the news that they 
have been attacked or are being threatened. It is 
all one to them so long as the camp on the marsh 
is occupied ; and, indeed, I think that the volunteers 
make a very handsome return for the hospitality 
shown them. Quite apart from certain pecuniary 
benefits which the Conway people reap, they have 
music and colour added to their landscape; they 
hear bugles calling and bands blowing all day long, 
and thousands of scarlet patches twinkle between 
them and the bright sea. 

The first day in camp is always trying, and some 
heavy showers made this first day no more comfort- 
able than usual. Nevertheless, a good deal of work 
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was done. There were nearly three thousand men 
at Conway, for the force was composed of the Bury, 
Bochdale, and Salf ord battalions of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, under Colonels Wike, Schwabe, and 
Haworth respectively, and the 1st and 2nd Volun- 
teer Battalions of the South Lancashire Regiment, 
under Colonel Pilkington. Colonel Leith Boss, 
commanding the 20th Regimental District, was the 
brigadier. The primary object of such a camp is 
not recreation but instruction, and it is astonishing 
to see how much of it can be packed into a week, 
considering how much of the men's time is necess- 
arily taken up with the mere details of living in 
camp. During the six days of its stay at Conway 
the brigade was instructed in scouting and recon- 
naissance, advance and rearguards, outposts and 
patrols, skirmishing, attack and defence, escorts, 
field-firing in battalions, and minor tactical schemes 
in general. 

On the first day I watched several of tHe bat- 
talions practising the attack. It would not be fair 
to criticise too minutely the first day's drill, for it 
is to a great extent the mere polishing off of rust ; 
everyone seemed to be working honestly ; but even 
so, there seemed to be here and there evidence 
that officers did not quite realise' the tremendous 
importance of applying common sense to the in- 
structions of the Drill-book. The men extended in 
a kind of way, it is true ; but they would still have 
afforded a fairly solid target to the enemy. They 
hung together in clumps and balls, and they did not 
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realise the importance of taking cover. One is in- 
clined to wonder whether anyone can realise that 
fully who has never been under fire. Volley-firing 
was the «aly kind of firing in which I saw the men 
being drilled, and of course careful aim is barely 
possible in that; therefore one need not say much 
about directness of aim. But at least two corps 
spent several hours in practising the attack in line, 
the men advancing at the double over about twenty- 
five yards between the volleys, without altering the 
sights of their rifles accurately, if at all. Such 
an attack, in other respects admirably carried out, 
would of course be futile. I mention these things, 
not in disparagement of the volunteers, but as an 
indication of the kind of work which has to be 
accomplished in these brief opportunities if the 
battalions are to be made thoroughly efficient. 

As a matter of fact the men and their oj£cers 
needed to have a mistake pointed out by the Briga- 
dier only once. With the wiliness of an officer of 
long service. Colonel Leith Ross knew exactly 
where to be on the look-out for mistakes, and he 
certainly lost no time in hunting for them. Biding 
up behind a firing line he would seize upon some 
unfortunate man and say, " Now, my lad, what are 
you aimipg at? " 

" I don't know, sir." (This answer did not come 
often.) 

"Well, then, you won't hit anything; but 
remember that someone in the enemy's line is prob- 
ably aiming at you." 
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Or else he would pounce upon the officer com- 
manding a battalion. '* How far is your firing line 
away from the enemy ? " 

" Six hundred yards, sir." 

*' Well, then, sir, all I can say is, you're a very 
bold man to have all your battalion standing up 
six hundred yards from the enemy. You must 
have the best corps in the British army. Why, sir, 
the men wouldn't do it, for you or for anyone ! " 

Instruction given thus, is not forgotten ; and, this 
particular colonel being a man of excellent sense, 
the probability is that he will not again allow his 
firing line to stand up within six hundred yards of 
the enemy. 

The enemy, I should say, is in this kind of drill 
entirely imaginary ; but it was part of the Briga- 
dier's system to see that imagination on this point 
was kept lively. For example, there was a certain 
trench on the beach, beside the railway, under 
Conway Hill, in a pkce where no trench would 
in ordinary military operations be dug; but it 
happened that this was the only place available for 
digging. Therefore the Brigadier had evolved the 
ingenious theory that an advance party had effected 
a landing here, and wished to cover the landing of 
a larger force, the enemy being supposed to be 
advancing from the south towards the shore. The 
position of the trench was thus explained. 

If anyone should doubt the practical utility of 
this explanation, let him be a volunteer and dig for 
an hour with a pick and shovel, and be told at the 
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end of the time that his trench is in a place where 
it would be utterly useless as a defence; he will 
then understand how important it is that someone 
should suggest a combination of circumstances in 
which his work would be justifiable and necessary. 
It gives him something to think about when he is 
digging. 

There are tales in connection with the trench 
that are worth telling. When the Brigadier was 
riding about the ground inspecting the diiferent 
exercises, he came upon a line of men lying down 
about two hundred yards in advance of the party 
working at the trench. 

" Sergeant," he called out to a non-commissioned 
ofiicer, " what are you doing?" 

" Please, sir, Captain X. said that " 

'* I want a plain answer. What are you doing ?" 

After some cogitation the man said, " We're op- 
posing the enemy." 

" Oh, where is the enemy ?" 

" Over towards the town, sir." 

'* Indeed. And your men are sitting with thei* 
backs to him. Much use your opposition would 
be." 

The man was disposed to discuss the matter, but 
senior officers in the army have a certain emphasis 
of manner that discourages argument. A few very 
simple words explained the Brigadier's attitude 
towards the principle of *' opposing " the enemy 
with one's back, and the man was convinced. It 
turned out, indeed, that this party was not opposing 
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the enemy at all, but that it was very cleverly strung 
out along a natural dip in the ground, which it was 
supposed to be deepening into an imaginary trench, 
while it was protected by an imaginary (it will be 
seen that the volunteer's imagination is drilled as 
well as his body) covering party. But that did not 
make the sergeant's ignorance of his position or his 
officer's neglect to inform him of it any more ex- 
cusable. 

Then he rode on to the trench, where the men, 
their coats stripped off and their arms piled a 
quarter of a mile away, were digging. The Briga- 
dier asked the officer in charge a few questions, 
which were answered in a way that showed he knew 
thoroughly well what he was doing and why he was 
doing it. A party of men came marching in to- 
wards the trench. 

" Who are they ? " asked the Briffadier. 

•■ 0„, cow Jp.rt„ .ir.» 

" Oh, please halt them. Now then, your men 
are digging here. Where are their arms P '" 
Piled over there, sir." 

What good are they there ? Here are you being 
fired into with nothing to protect you." 

But the officer was not to be beaten. " Our 
covering party " he began. 

" Covering party ? Why, sir, here's your cover- 
ing party standing halted here ; you're responsible 
for this working party, and your arms are piled a 
quarter of a mile away. The Boers are climbing 
over that hill and shooting down at you, and you 
helpless, sir — ^helpless, and being cut to ribbons ! " 
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The ofi&cer withdrew, vanquished — and in- 
structed. 

There is* a world of significance as to the freshness 
of some of our ideas in the fact that the enemy was 
as often as not referred to as " the Boers." 

Let me say again that in picking out blunders 
here and there I do not intend to convey the impres- 
sion that the volunteers are inefficient. On the 
contrary, they are amazingly efficient and painstak- 
ing, but they have difficult work to learn, work that 
requires the exercise of every mental faculty, and 
they have just six days in the year in which ta 
learn it. These notes would be impertinent and 
valueless if they sought either to flatter or to dis 
parage the volunteers ; they simply represent the 
impressions produced on a bystander who has a 
deep sympathy with the difficulties and endeavours 
of the volunteer forces. No one knows the merits 
of the volunteers better than the Brigadier, and I 
often saw his eye twinkle when he lighted upon a 
mistake. For no one can learn without making 
mistakes ; and, given a man who can point out the 
cause and result of mistakes, to make mistakes is 
the best way of learning. 

I may say that when I last heard of the trench 
it had been dug so deep that the men in it would 
not have been able to get out of it to advance, but 
would have had to run round by the ends. 

The ordinary restrictions of camp life, although 
they are often irksome, are not without their 
humours. The necessity of being in camp at a 
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fixed and very early hour in the evening, or of being 
ignominiously hunted and marched bedward by a 
picquet, is one of the hardest things for the volun- 
teer to accept with a good grace ; but he does it. 
Late one night I was standing and gossiping with 
the old sailor who keeps the toll-gate at Conway 
bridge. A sound of laughter and of many feet rose 
between us and the dark bridge, where great 
branches of hawthorn stooped over the talking tide. 
The night breeze carried up the laughing voices in a 
waft of sound and perfume of the May; and we 
were not surprised to see a group of red-coats coming 
towards the gate. All the soldiers, like civilians, 
were obliged to pay toll unless they were on picquet 
duty, when they were allowed to pasa free. The 
group paused outside the gate ; there was a sound of 
shuffling, and laughing, and talking ; and presently 
a cry of '' Picquet 'alt ! " 

My friend the gatekeeper scrutinised them for a 
second. 

" Are you a picquet ?" he said. *' Where's the 
officer in charge ? " 

A youth in red came forward. 

*' Pick it out of your pocket." (Referring to the 
coin.) " Come along, now. Why, lad, I was on 
picquets before you were born. You aint no pic- 
quet ; you're a blooming funeral escort without the 
colours and the corpse and the officer. Fork out," 

They were only some of the artless Lancashire 
lads seeking to avoid their just toll. Their artifice 
was child's play to the Old Navy, and they had to 
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nng pay thirteen pence. But one of them fell behind 

and said, " Let me hide here a bit ; I want to wait 
for one of my pals, and the proper picquet's 

it, coming." " All right, matey," said the ex-servant 

ill of her Majesty. 

Presently the solid tramp of troops sounded on 
the road, the chink of an officer's spurs mingling 

al with the tread. " Picquet halt!" It was a more 

decided cry this time. 

" What's that man doing there ? Come, my lad, 
fall in with the picquet. Picquet, by the left, quick 

« inarch I" And the tramping measure recommenced, 

passed, and diminished until it was lost in the 

I silence and darkness. 
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II. IN THE ENEMY'S COUNTRY. 



EARLY on the Tuesday morning Colonel 
Haworth, commanding the right battalion 
of the Salford Fusiliers, was informed that a hostile 
force, estimated at about 400 men, had taken up a 
position in the mountains and was threatening Con- 
way. He was instructed to march his battalion into 
the mountain by a certain road, taking all precau- 
tions to protect himself from sudden attack, and to 
throw out scouts and flankers to make good all the 
surrounding ground. The battalion, commanded by 
Colonel Haworth and axscompanied by the Honor- 
ary Colonel (Mr. Lees Knowles, M.P.), marched out 
of camp at nine o'clock, protected by an advance 
guard, and with an ambulance party under a 
medical officer following in the rear. 

The enemy, in the form of canvas screens repre- 
senting artillery, skirmishing lines, and supports, 
was really in the mountains, and his position was 
not known to Colonel Haworth, who had simply the 
information I have given above. For days before- 
hand Captain Baird Smith, of the Royal Scots (who 
was acting brigade major), had been preparing this 
position, warning the shepherds and establishing 
look-out posts of signallers to keep the country 
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behind clear of human beings. For the sham fight- 
ing, or field-firing, as it is called, was to have one 
grim touch of reality. The ammunition served out 
was not blank, but contained bullets, and when the 
fight was over the targets were to be examined and 
the hits counted. The men were a little " jumpy," as 
they had never fired in this way before, but Colonel 
Leith B/Oss had given stringent orders to the 
umpires and to all officers that any man who was 
firing carelessly or who in any other way seemed 
dangerous was to be put out of action at once as a 
casualty. It is not much fun to be a casualty. 

But to get back to tHe march and the attack. 
With Colonel Leith Ross I rode on in advance of 
the toiling column, on a road that swept and twisted 
up and up towards the grim hills, where there were 
no sounds but the cry of a lamb or a skylark's song, 
and nothing to see except the sky and the stony 
mountains, and here and there, at a turn of the 
track, the bright shining of the sea far below. 
Things like this happened when we were passing 
the column, the Brigadier's eye being keen for 
things left undone. 

Are you in charge of the advance guard P " 
Yes, sir." 

" Well, have you got a party out on that ridge 
beside you ? " 

" No, sir." 

'' Have you anyone in front making good that 
wall ? " 

" No, sir." 
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/' Well then, sir, what the devil — if you'll excuse 
my saying so — are you doing ? There's the enemy 
shooting at you from that hill; he's behind that 
wall ready to cut you o£E and take the lot of you 
prisoners — he's everywhere, for anything you know. 
Remember you're in an enemy's country, and take 
nothing for granted. Is that one of your men stand- 
ing up on the sky-line ? Put him out of action as 
a casualty. He's been shot half-a-dozen times 
over." 

There is a world of instruction in this sort of 
thing when the men are actually on the ground. 

At last the Brigadier arrived at the position, and 
very lifelike it looked^ with the long line of " head 
and shoulder " targets spread out across it, the 
supports (full-length figures) standing up behind, 
and the artillery on one flank. The enemy was 
occupying one slope of a great hollow, from the 
opposite side of which our advance was to be made. 
On our side there was shelter from some high 
ground just on the edge of the slope. 

Behind this ground Colonel Haworth formed up 
his column and made his dispositions for the attack. 
About half the battalion was to be in reserve and to 
furnish supports to the firing line. From fifteen 
hundred yards' distance from the enemy up to a 
thousand the advance was to be maintained 
steadily ; from a thousand to five hundred by alter- 
nate half-companies, that is to say, half of each 
company running forward to a new position while 
the other half covered their advance by firing. 
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Volley-firing by sections and half -company rushes 
were to be maintained until tlie line was within 
five hundred yards of the enemy, when independent 
firing was to be ordered — that is, each man select- 
ing his own target and firing as often as he could. 

The way in which the game is played is this. A 
number of officers are detailed as umpires; they 
can go wherever they like, and their business is to 
** order casualties " — that is to say, when they see 
men bunched together in the firing line in such a 
way that they would probably be shot, the umpire 
*' falls out " as many as he thinks proper. These 
lie on the ground until the bearer companies remove 
them. The umpires have to send in reports to the 
Brigadier afterwards, stating whether the ranges 
were accurately measured, and whether the men 
took cover, and furnishing information on many 
other important points. They wear a white sleeve- 
badge as a mark of neutrality, and cannot be shot 
or taken prisoner. I, who was only a corres* 
pondent, had forgotten to provide myself with a 
badge of neutrality, and I was taken prisoner three 
times, was wounded all over the body, and died 
many deaths in the firing line. But as it did not 
hurt I stayed there. 

The order was given to advance, and Colonel 
Haworth deployed his firing line very smartly. 
Alas ! He himself would have been the fixst 
casualty in actual warfare, for he was presently 
seen sitting composedly on his horse on the skyline 
under the enemy's fire. As he was much too valu- 
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able, however, to be put out of action, he was 
actually spared, although he would have been a 
dead man if the day's pretence had been reality. 

The firing began, and the bullets went whanging 
and pinging away over the stony hillside, startling 
the sheep and lambs into terrified scrambling over 
the stones. The artillery screen, about fifteen 
hundred yards away, was the first target, and the 
volleys were nearly all short. As the line advanced 
and the distances became less, this fault did not 
decrease ; in fact it may be said that the firing was 
short all through. This was not altogether the 
men's fault. It is the company officer's duty to 
estimate the range ; and in some cases the officers 
would not use their judgment and give the distance 
themselves, but waited to hear what someone else 
was saying, and so a single error of judgment would 
be carried along the whole line. I intend to stick 
to the plan of mentioning the things which I saw 
done wrongly, because it is the best compliment I 
can' pay to the earnestness of purpose and the 
general common sense of the volunteers. Here is 
a list of the obvious defects of this attack. It 
should be remembered that it had never been done 
before by the men; and it will be seen that the 
volunteer who sacrifices his week's holiday to drill 
has no light or simple task before him : — 

1. The attack was too slow. Nearly an hour 
was occupied in advancing over 1,000 yards of 
ground. The men were exposed for more than half 
of that time, and the slowness was not due to their 
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remaining for long in good cover, but to their 
leisurely way of walking from one position to an- 
other. 

2. The men despised cover and seldom lay down 
to fire. They usually knelt. 

3. Some company commanders used next to no 
initiative, were afraid to issue orders, and did not 
keep in touch with their sectional commanders. 

4. The Colonel was in the firing line directing 
the fire of sections at a time, instead of being with 
the reserves and holding his command together. 

5. The distances were not kept, even according 
to the utterly inadequate extent ordered by the 
Drill-book. The men were often huddled thickly 
together. This in combination with No. 2 would 
have involved the decimation of the force. 

6. The reserves and supports were so far back 
that much time was lost in making good the casual- 
ties in the firing line. 

These faults arose from two very simple causes — 
first, lack of practice, which was nobody's fault; 
and, second, failure to realise that the line was 
under a hot fire from the enemy, which was every- 
body's. I am bound to say, too, that the officers 
seemed less prepared to give orders than the men 
were to obey them. The battalion was ably com- 
manded, but the command was not always well 
backed up. Many officers seemed afraid to speak 
peremptorily to their men, which is a pity. Men 
never resent it, but they do resent an order which 
sounds like a doubtful request. 
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So much for mistakes. On the other hand, it 
should be said that the men themselves obeyed 
orders promptly and aimed well — the two cardinal 
virtues of a volunteer. There was a very good 
average of hits when the targets came to be 
examined; that there was not a better one was 
possibly to some extent the fault of the officers in 
underestimating distances; the actual shooting 
was extremely good. The enemy was 400 strong, 
and he had about 250 casualties — ^which means that 
he was wiped out. Against that pleasing fact, how- 
ever, must be placed the unpleasing fact that if he 
had been firing back with decent aim he would have 
wiped our force out long before we arrived at the 
distance at which most of our hits were made, for 
we exposed ourselves shockingly. 

It was strange to stand immune in that, firing line 
and listen to the medley of sounds, so curiously real, 
and strange to analyse the medley and find it com- 
posed of cries and commands that showed such 
unfamiliaritv with the circumstances. Here is the 
kind of thing that fell on my ears, a chorus pro-p 
ceeding from Brigadier, colonels, sergeants, umpires 
— everybody : — 

'' Left haK company, advance ! Where is left 
half company? Why the blazes are you lying 
down?" 

" Please, sir, we're casuals." 

** Section, volleys ! Nine hundred yards, aiming 

at the large screen. Ready, pre-sent Hi, stop, 

there's a sheep in the way! Unload." 
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" Get down, n^en; get down, can't you? . Here, 
fall out a section there as casualties." 

*' Where's the officer of this half company? 
What on earth do you think you're doing, sir ? I 
want to see you open your mouth and command 
your men." 

'' Swing your right round, fof Heaven's sake, sir, 
and keep in line, and don't fire while that half 
company is in front of you." 

" Distances ! Supports for X Company there." 

" Volleys ! Ready, present, fire ! " 

And the rip and bang of the rifles, the calling of 
the sheep, the strong blowing of the mountain wind, 
and sometimes a long interval, in which the 
Brigadier's voice would be heard plaintively say- 
ing : — ** I want some more firing, please. Why is 
there no firing?" 

But it was when the men got into line at short 
range, and independent firing was ordered, that they 
really warmed to their work, and the fire crackled 
up and down the lines, and things went right 
merrily until the " Cease fire " was sounded. Ah, 
but would they have lived through thfe withering 
blight that should have been coming from the 
further slope, while one man in every three was 
sinking down with a grunt or a groan, and the air 
above them was singing and men saw things that 
made them feel sick, and the bearer companies were 
doing briskly in their dismal trade ? I am afraid 
not, as things were on that day. 

As an attack, then, the thing was futile; as a 
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piece of drill it was excellent and, on the whole, 
most satisfactory as a first attempt. A week of it, 
and those men would be worming their way ahead 
under the heaviest fire as coolly as you like. I 
should dearly like to see them having another 
chance. When the Lancashire lad is in deadly 
earnest he can do almost anything he likes. 
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III. SOUTH AFRICAN TACTICS. 



I HAVE described the field-firing drill as carried 
out on the Tuesday by the Salford battalions 
of the Lancashire Fusiliers. On the Wednesday the 
same drill was gone through by the Rochdale men 
and by the St. Helens battalion of the South Lanca- 
shire Regiment, the firing being, as before, on the 
whole good, and the actual manoeuvring leaving 
something to be desired. 

On Thursday, however, there was a change. The 
Bury battalion was taken to the mountains for field 
firing, but the formation used was not that of the 
Drill-book, but the latest form of attack as practised 
in South Africa. It may be interesting to explain 
what that formation actually is. 

1. The battalion is deployed in lines of half 
battalion at 400 yards' interval. 

2. The right half battalion advances by columns 
of section fours from the right, at double the usual 
deploying intervals between each section. The left 
half battalion is similarly formed 400 yards in the 
rear. The position is then that of diagram A. 
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DIAGRAM A. 
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3. As soon as the battalion comes under fire the 
order is given, " By sections in extended order 
(single rank), front form." Company and section 
commanders are in line with the men, and therefore, 
at a distance, not distinguishable from them. The 
formation is then that of diagram B. 



DIAGRAM B. 
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4. The advance is then pushed on by each com- 
pany as follows. Each company in the right half 
battalion sends on six scouts under the command of 
a subaltern. These scouts extend to cover the 
whole of their company's front in line. Diagram 
shows the formation of one company only, but the 
others are in similar formation (see diagram C). 
When one line is checked, the next, coming up 
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to it, takes it on, until all are merged in one 
firing line (if necessary). Casualties, of course, 
remain on the ground until the bearer companies, 
marching behind the supports, come up and attend 
to them. 
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That is the latest approved form of frontal attack, 
and a frontal attack of some kind is of course often 
necessary. The Bnry battalion (which has the 
advantage of being always under Colonel Leith 
Ross's eye) had, I understand, been practising this 
attack for some time, although not, of course, in the 
face of a prepared position. The result was rather 
curious and highly instructive. I have said that 
the other battalions which I saw shot better than 
they manoeuvred. That is to say, they marched 
rather carelessly, they exposed themselves and often 
failed to make good crests and ridges of ground 
before they came on to them, and there was con- 
fusion in their firing lines ; but so far as hitting the 
enemy was concerned they were fairly successful. 
The Bury men manoeuvred far better and shot 
rather less well than the other battalions. 

As on the Tuesday, I rode out of Conway 
some time after the column had started, and 
overtook their rearguard some two miles out of 
the town. At once it was apparent that the game 
was being well played. The rearguard was drawn 
up on the road, half of it facing towards the 
town, and not too willing to allow us to pass. 
As we rode on we found the proper files con- 
necting it with the main body, with which it was 
in constant communication. We overtook the 
main body, under Colonel Wike, a little later, when 
it had left the main road and was beginning the 
ascent over the rough hill ground, and here also 
everyone seemed to be on the alert and everything 
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in order. But it was when we had passed the main 
body and had come upon the advance guard that 
the really business-like conduct of the march be- 
came apparent. There was a line of skirmishers 
covering a front of nearly two miles, with flankers 
making good every inch of ground and crowning 
every rise before the main body was allowed to 
proceed. With mounted troops this elaborate scout- 
ing is laborious enough ; it is killing for infantry ; 
but I was filled with admiration for these excellent 
fellows who cheerfully climbed every stony rise 
(and many of them were steep and high) and went 
over miles of rough ground in their determination 
to do the thing properly. In front of the scouts 
were about twenty cyclists, patrolling all the 
approaches to the mountain pass, and while we 
were with the advance guard a cyclist came in from 
the furthest scouts with a note reporting that the 
enemy had been located two miles in advance, and 
that his strength was estimated as being only 
moderate. The cyclist scouts remained in their 
position, in touch with the enemy, until they were 
relieved by the advance guard, and, the column 
having come up. Colonel Wike made his disposi- 
tions and delivered his attack. 

I need not describe the attack in detail, as it did 
not differ much from that described in the last 
chapter, except that it was steadier. The South 
African plan explained above was carried out more 
or less successfully. 'Not quite, because the forma- 
tion described in diagram was not kept up long 
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enough, with the result that the firing line became 
crowded and was too soon filled up. A glance at 
that diagram will show that it keeps each company- 
independent, and providing its own supports, so 
that the loss of men in the firing line is made good 
by their own comrades. Major Hall was in com- 
mand of the firing line, and very creditably he 
commanded, although he might perhaps have been 
better backed up by his company officers. 
There was a Maxim in action, but I believe it scored 
no hits. One man was slightly wounded by a 
splinter of rock which flew back from a boulder 
hit by someone firing low ; but that and the killing 
of one sheep were the only accidents during the 
field-firing drill of five battalions with ball cart- 
ridges. This was most satisfactory, and it said a 
good deal for Baird-Smith, the acting brigade 
major, who spent days in fixing the targets and 
galloping about the position warning shepherds 
who were either deaf or did not understaAd English. 
The whole brigade (as well as the shepherds) owed 
him a debt of gratitude for his anxious and success- 
ful precautions. 

The South Lancashires did entrenching drill on 
the Thursday, while the Salford and Rochdale 
people had a little fight to themselves. The Roch- 
dales were established in the Sychnant Pass, and the 
Salfords located them and attempted to drive them 
out. Ultimately they succeeded, and pursued them 
into camp, fighting a severe rearguard action. But 
all I saw of them was when we were with Colonel 
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Wike's column going up the mountain road. 
Coming round a turn we were fired into by a party 
of the Salfords (with blank ammunition) who had 
established themselves behind a mound within 150 
yards of the road and ambushed us neatly. The 
sudden outbreak of firing was too like South Africa 
to be quite pleasant; the Brigadier and several 
officers and men of the column, as well as a corres- 
pondent, were badly killed; but as we were not 
the real enemy we came to life again. That is the 
delightful part of mimic warfare ; you can remedy 
all mistakes, even to the killing of Brigadiers. 
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IV. THE ENGAGEMENT AT SYCHNANT 

PASS. 



THE week of field training at Conway was 
brought to an end by an extremely interest- 
ing fight, in which the whole strength of the brigade 
was engaged. I can hardly pay a higher tribute to 
the practical nature of the training and the thorough 
earnestness of all ranks than by saying that this, the 
greatest and most complicated of field operations, 
was carried out in a creditable and workmanlike 
way. It is one thing to practise manoeuvres by 
detached companies, or even battalions ; it is quite 
another thing to link all those evolutions together 
and weld them into an offensive or defensive action 
which is of serious military significance. It is not 
too much to say that this was accomplished by the 
Lancashire volunteers in the Sychnant Pass fight. 

For the purposes of the action the brigade was 
divided into two forces. One, consisting of the 
Bury Fusiliers and the St. Helens battalion of the 
South Lancashire Regiment, was commanded by 
Colonel Pilkington. Its place in the scheme was 
that of a hostile force established at a point three 
miles south of the Sychnant Pass. Its object was 
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to obtain possession of the brigade camping ground, 
known as the Morf a ; and all the information given 
to the officer in command was that he would be 
opposed. The other force, consisting of the Roch- 
dale and Salford Fusiliers, was commanded by 
Colonel Haworth, whose instructions were simply 
to defend his camp and to establish his advanced 
posts not more than a quarter of a mile south of the 
Morfa. As a matter of fact, his outpost lines were 
at a somewhat greater distance from the camp. 

No advance was allowed to be made before 1 p.m., 
and plenty of time was given for taking up the 
positions. 

For the purposes of this description it is enough 
to say that the ground immediately south of the 
camping-ground rises precipitously, and that the 
formation of that part of Conway mountain is a 
ridge running east and west for about a mile. The 
triangular camping-ground is washed by the sea 
and river on its two other sides ; therefore the only 
approaches to it are from the east and west corners, 
from which points two roads lead into the mountain. 
The easterly road skirts Conway and leads to the 
plateau between Conway mountain and Tal-y-fan ; 
the westerly road skirts P^nmaenbach and winds 
upwards through the Fairy Glen to the Sychnant 
Pass. The character of the ground over which the 
action was fought is rough and broken by knolls 
that are very like the South African kopjes in for- 
mation and surface. In fact it would be hard to 
find more suitable ground for small forces to work 
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over. To make reference to the map simpler, I 
have named Colonel Pilkington's or the attacking 
force B, and Colonel Haworth's or the defending 
force A. 

At about a quarter to one I was on the high 
ground which separated Colonel Haworth's out- 
posts from the enemy's position. There was very 
little to be seen ; his troops were nearly all carefully 
tucked away in folds and hollows of the hills ; and 
only with glasses could one distinguish the groups 
of red showing his advanced posts. The hill marked 
X, upon which Colonel Pilkington's Maxim was 
afterwards posted, was also held ; there was a com- 
pany concealed at the base in front of it and, I 
think, a company on the top. The large oblong A 
shows Colonel Haworth's main position, and the 
oblong B shows Colonel Pilkington's. 

Almost on the stroke of one Colonel Pilkington, 
whom (with humble apologies) I shall call the 
enemy, began to advance. He threw out his scouts 
and a long line of skirmishers east and west ; and 
as soon as his men began to crown the rise before 
them they came under the fire of Colonel Haworth's 
advanced posts. These, however, as the enemy 
continued to advance, very properly fell back on 
their picquets and supports, strengthening the hill 
marked X, from which a pretty hot fire was directed 
upon the enemy, apparently checking his advance. 

I gay apparently, for at this point a trap was laid 
for the defenders into which, I fear, they fell. The 
enemy kept showing more and more on his left. 
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extending to the westward. This, in reality a feint, 
drew Colonel Hawortt's fire and kept him busily 
employed on his right. He did not know that by 
this time the enemy had despatched half a battalion 
by the mountain road to the eastward, to work round 
Colonel Haworth's left and take him in flank. This 
movement was most admirably carried out by the 
enemy under cover of the feint which I have just 
described, and really decided the day, for they got 
round without the defenders' ever suspecting their 
presence. 

A glance at the map, in which the white oblong 
marked A shows the defenders' position, will reveal 
how really inadequate that position was to defend 
the camp from an attack from the south. The 
position was arranged apparently with the idea that 
an attack would be made on the right flank; the 
left was entirely unprotected. Major Albrecht's 
laconic advice, so often and in the end so justifiably 
given to Cronje at Magersfontein — " Cronje, watch 
your left ! " — will no doubt echo in Colonel 
Haworth's mind. If there had been anyone to say, 
" Haworth, watch your left," things might have 
gone differently. 

But I am getting on too fast. 

The first stage of the action, then, ended with the 
retirement of the defenders from the hill marked 
X to the head of the Sychnant Pass, whence they 
gradually fell back on a strong position at the 
westerly end of the long ridge. Whether this was 
done in the hope that a retirement on the camp 
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could be effected otherwise than by the road I do 
not know; but it was a fatal move. However, for 
the moment they were in a strong position from 
which they could fire down upon their assailants in 
front of them. 

I should have said that to cover this retirement a 
few men were left on the hill X, and the company 
which had been posted at its base at the beginning 
still remained there. At this point the Brigadier 
discovered four men and a corporal belonging to 
B force lying under cover within good range of X 
and doing nothing. It was too much. He chivied 
them out to a position from which they could fire 
on the hill and on the company beneath it. It was 
another added to the many victories of bluff aided 
by smokeless powder. The whole company under 
the hill, thinking they were being fixed at by a large 
force, bolted westward to their friends ; the people 
on the top of the hill retreated down its further 
side ; and the four men and the corporal, abetted 
by two excited non-combatants, victoriously scaled 
and captured the hill. 

The point now was to make use of the advantage 
gained. While the events described in the last 
paragraph were in progress a portion of the South 
Lancashire battalion had been working round east- 
ward towards Conway, and Colonel Pilkington was 
in the act of sending round his Maxim and several 
companies of the Bury Fusiliers to support this 
flanking party. As, however, the force already 
committed to that movement seemed sufficient, the 
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Bury men were ordered up the road again and dis- 
posed, some of them on the hill just captured by the 
corporal and four men, and some of them below and 
under cover of it, in a position from which they 
could fire on a portion of the defending force which 
was manoeuvring on the slopes on the opposite side 
of the pass. The Maxim also took up a position on 
the corporal's hill, and presently opened fire at 
about nine hundred yards on Colonel Haworth's 
main body. 

It was now, I think, about a quarter to four, and 
the third and last and most exciting stage of the 
engagement began. The black uniforms of the 
South Lancashires began to show on the eastward 
end of the long ridge, of which the westward end 
was occupied by Colonel Haworth and Lieutenant 
Colonel Moss. They as yet had no idea of the 
enemy's presence there, for there was high ground 
between them, and they were heavily engaged with 
the portion of the enemy immediately in front of 
them. But we on the corporal's hill could see both 
the defenders and the enemy's flanking party long 
before they could see each other. Presently the 
first line of black figures crowned the highest point 
of the ridge; the red figures saw them almost at 
the same moment, and, I think, knew themselves 
for lost. Red and black lines strung out, plumped 
down on the ground, and a great crackle of fire 
rang out. 

It was beautifully done on both sides ; but Colonel 
Haworth knew he could make no stand, heavily 
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engaged as he was on his left flank and his front, 
and with precipices yawning on his right and rear. 
He began his retirement towards the head of the 
pass, where his only possible escape lay. 

More and more of the black figures appeared, 
widely deployed, doubling over the ridge, which 
they dotted like crows on a field of young com. As 
they advanced the red figures retired, and it was as 
though a strong gale were blowing them all west- 
ward. On a smaller scale it reminded me of the 
turning of the Boer position at Poplar Grove. 

As soon as the defenders were seen to be retiring, 
the Maxim and a force of men were sent hurrying 
from the corporal's hill to cut them off as they came 
to the road at the head of the pass. It was an 
exciting race, but we (the enemy) had cover all the 
way; the defenders did not know what we were 
doing ; and we won. We got to the head of the 
pass first. It will be seen that from this point I 
identify myself with the enemy. They were 
winning. 

The only track by which the defenders could 
reach the homeward road turned into that road 
round a sharp corner formed by a screen of rock 
which concealed the track from the road. Our men 
lined the road up to this very corner; the Maxim 
was trained on it from a hill about two hundred 
yards away; and we waited. 

In three minutes the defenders, never dreaming 
of opposition, dreaming rather of camp and a late 
dinner, turned the corner in column of fours, and 
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received a ToUey at about ten yards. They had the 
option of rushing violently down a steep hill into 
the sea like the Gadorene swine, or of surrendering. 
They surrendered, and the " Cease fire " was 
sounded. In this manner was ended the engage- 
ment at Sychnant Pass. 

^ A most satisfactory feature of the fight was that 
there was no doubt in the minds of either attackers 
or defenders as to which had won. Many sham 
fights come to an end with each force sitting tight 
on the top of a hill and refusing to move. In this 
case the victory was logical and indisputable, and 
Colonel Haworth was the first to admit it. 

But, having in mind the scheme given to both 
forces, I am inclined to think that the victory lay 
almost inevitably with the attacking party. This 
must not be taken as a disparagement of Colonel 
Pilkington's attack — his turning movement was 
brilliantly carried out — ^but rather as a compliment 
to the excellent dispositions made for the defence. 
The one lapse was fatal, and it may have been due 
to an imperfect carrying out of instructions; I 
cannot think that a whole flank was neglected in the 
commanding officer's dispositions. 

Still, armies, like individuals, stand or fall not 
by what they mean to do, but by what they do ; and 
the Salfords and Bochdales might inscribe as a 
golden text in their records the wise words of Al- 
brecht — Waich your left. 
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V. REFLECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



I HAVE tried to give some idea of the kind of 
work accomplished by Lancashire volunteers 
in their annual camp of exercise. We find a large 
body of men, of the hardest-working class, who 
voluntarily devote their one holiday of the year to 
work that is almost as hard as that of the other 51 
weeks, but is of a different character. That is to 
say, a man who works in a mill or a machine shop 
chooses to spend his week's holiday in doing camp 
drills, in surrendering a great part of the liberty 
which is the essence of a true holiday, and in march- 
ing many weary miles, carrying a great-coat, rifle, 
and heavy equipment, with which he climbs hills 
and " rushes " positions. Six hours a day, by his 
Brigadier's orders, must he be drilling in the field ; 
and when you count the additional hours occupied 
by the machinery and the duties of camp life, there 
is not much time left for recreation. All this the 
volunteer does with pluck and cheerfulness. 

His officer is worked scarcely less hard than he. 
In addition to the same fatigue of drilling and 
jaarching, he has to apply his mind to the study of 
intricate scientific problems ; the officer, in fact, is 
at once studying and applying an elaborate science 
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wliich makes heavy demands on him both mentally 
and physically. He also is cheerful, keen, pains- 
taking, and enthusiastic. He makes mistakes ; of 
course he makes mistakes ; he has to learn in a week 
of camp and a month of evenings what his brother 
officer in the line spends his life in learning. No 
sane person thinks any the less well of him because 
he now and then makes a mistake ; on the contrary, 
any junior officer of volunteers who thinks that with 
his present opportunities he can hope to be infal- 
lible, had better send in his papers at once ; he has 
evidently not grasped the magnitude of the task 
before him. 

Take the company commander. In this week he 
had to command his company in the field, facing 
an enemy, just as he would have to do on active 
service. Half of his men were recruits; few of 
them had ever been placed in exactly this position 
before. I have judged him here by much the same 
standards as I should apply to regular troops. 
Here you are, I thought, suddenly called upon to 
take the field; you are not on parade; the issues 
are those of life and death ; it is a case of — ^use your 
common sense, keep hold of your men, and take 
your chance. How are you going to do it ? 

In the event, he did it remarkably well. Here 
and there, as I have already said, there were officers 
who did not seem to realise how much depended on 
them ; that if in action they did not keep hold of 
their men the men would take hold of themselves 
and break in an ugly corner. 
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I wish to lay special emphasis on this because, 
although the company command was on the whole 
extremely efficient, such little weaknesses as were 
to be observed at all generally existed there ; also 
because the company commander is so vitally im- 
portant a feature in the economy of an army that 
one cannot apply too high a standard to his 
efficiency. Remember that a firm company com- 
mand has pulled many a fight in South Africa 
out of the fire, when the General was biting his nails 
behind a kopje and the colonels were asking their 
adjutants '^ what in the mischief he sent us here 
for," and the Boers were sliding forward ominously 
behind the stones — all because some level-headed 
young Englishman in the firing line, remembering 
victories in the football and polo field, was shaming 
and encouraging and cursing and cheering his men 
into a determination not to give way. 

It is the influence of the company commander that 
determines whether or not men will accept an un- 
interesting position, such as lying out on a hillside 
for two hours as " casualties," contentedly, or 
whether, having marched down a steep hill and 
along two dusty miles of road on a flanking move- 
ment, they will, on the order of some officer mounted 
on a prancing charger, to whom miles mean 
nothing, cheerfully turn about and retrace their 
dusty footsteps and ascend the steep hill again with 
songs in their mouths. 

So much, then, the volunteer is prepared to do 
and does for us. What do we do for him in the 
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way of assisting him to turn his efforts to some end 
of practical usefulness? The time has gone by 
when volunteering could either be treated with a 
ridiculous and humiliating flattery or dismissed 
with a smile as a harmless hobby undertaken for 
the pleasure of wearing a uniform. Between the 
political party whose policy creates the need for a 
constantly increasing army and the party which 
refuses to incur the economic ruin involved either 
in conscription or in a hugely increased standing 
army there seems likely to be an important future 
for the volunteer. It has been pretty clearly 
established that for the purposes of actual warfare 
a man needs only to be able to shoot straight and to 
obey orders. It would be absurd to say that these 
two things cannot be accomplished but by a man 
who gives up five or seven years to the study of 
them ; they can be accomplished by ordinary men 
who attend at the ranges in their spare time and 
put in a month's training annually at a camp of 
exercise. 

The volunteers who are in earnest (and they are 
nearly all in earnest) are ready to do this with 
very little e:^tra consideration at the hands of the 
Government; but that consideration they do not 
at present get. The present volunteer system is a 
kind of hybrid, the grafting of a few new practical 
conditions on to the old unpractical conditions in 
which volunteers were not considered seriously. 

One of these old conditions is that of the capita- 
tion grant. It is the opinion of a great many volun- 
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teers that the system of a capitation grant is a 
bad one, and that it would be much better, and not 
more costly to the country, if the Government were 
to make no grants to separate volunteer corps but 
were to pay all their expenses. Under the present 
system a battalion, in order to pay its way, has to 
swell up its strength to the highest possible figure, 
with the result that men are passed into the ranks 
who, for medical or other reasons, would be quite 
unfit for active service, and are therefore not worth 
the capitation grant which the Government allows 
for them. Speaking loosely, one may say that the 
establishment expenses of a corps eight hundred 
strong are no greater than those of a corps six 
hundred strong, so that the battalion of eight 
hundred may pay its way while the battalion of six 
hundred is in debt. The abolition of the capitation 
grant would remove the temptation to overcrowding 
and would therefore increase the efficiency of the 
corps, while reducing its cost to the country. 

Then there is the question of drill. If the men 
could, by some means or other, be induced to put 
in their drills consecutively the value of the drills 
would be doubled or trebled and the expense of 
instructors reduced. As it is, a man may go any 
night he likes to be instructed in any one of the 
dozen things which he has to learn; and he may 
be the only man present who is learning that par- 
ticular thing, although there may be fifty other 

men learning various other things. 

An almost ideal arrangement would be a con- 
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scription of volunteets (to use a contradiction in 
terms), under which every able-bodied man would 
be required to attend a number of drills and to 
put in a fortnight's or a month's training in camp 
for a sufficient number of years. We should in that 
case have a large and almost infinitely elastic army, 
which would only need the final discipline of being 
under fire to make it highly efficient. The small 
standing aimy would still be necessary as a train 
ing school for officers; for it is infinitely more 
important to train the officers than to train the men. 
All this, however, is in the future; at present 
it can hardly be said that the Government handles 
the volunteers in quite the best way either for them- 
selves or for their country. When they are brig- 
aded in camp, as they were at Conway, an efficient 
brigade staff should be provided to assist the Briga- 
dier in carrying out his course of instruction. If the 
number of line officers on leave during last Whit- 
week were ascertained, I am sure it would be found 
that half their number would have been enough to 
supply every volunteer brigade in the country with 
a full and efficient staff. That plan would not com- 
mend itself to the officers on leave, but it will 
probably be one of the changes in the immediate 
future of the army that work will take a more 
important place in the officer's life than leave. 
Line officers who are attached to volunteer brigades 
ought, of course, to be paid properly for the long 
extra hours of hard work which such appointments 
involve, and should not be insulted by the offer x)f 
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ridiculons " allowances " which are not enotigh to 
pay their stabling expenses. 

In the Conway brigade there was no brigade 
major and no A.D.C. An adjutant, already hard- 
worked enough, acted as brigade major, and carried 
out the brigade arrangements admirably by dint 
of working about twelve hours a day, the greater 
number of those hours being spent in doing the 
work of army clerks who were not there. The 
Brigadier happened to be himself a hard-working 
man who worked his brigade hard and imparted 
a good deal of sound instruction ; but he also seemed 
to spend a third of his time upon clerical work. If 
he had chosen to be idle the brigade might have 
been idle, and would probably have learned very 
little. 

There was, indeed, a supply and transport officer, 
but he represented one of the greatest anomalies in 
the whole system, for there was no brigade trans-^ 
port and no brigade supply. The brigade is, or 
ought to be, a unit so far as supply is concerned — 
that is to say, the supply officer should have the 
buying and issuing of all supplies consumed in 
camp. Because there happened to be shops in Con- 
way, and because the Government does not supply 
the brigade with any Army Service Corps men 
for working the brigade supply, the quartermaster 
of each battalion himself buys the meat and bread 
and candles from such of the butchers and bakers 
and candlestick - makers in the town as are his 
friends. 
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The drawback of this arrangement is that in the 
event of this battalion's being suddenly mobilised 
in the defence scheme (there are standing orders 
under which it could be mobilised and encamped 
within twenty-four hours at a certain point on the 
coast-line), the first thing that would be asked for 
would be food ; and as there are no shops near that 
particular place on the coast-line there would be 
no food, and the unhappy Officer of Transport and 
Supply would be (to use his own expression) hanged 
on the nearest tree. 

These are a few of the disabilities in spite of which 
the duties of a volunteer camp are carried on. I 
say nothing about ranges, of course. Thanks to 
the efforts of Colonel Leith Ross and the liberality 
of the Conway people, an excellent range has just 
been completed on the Morf a ; it is a fine monument 
to the things which the Government leaves undone. 

It says much for the enthusiasm of the volun- 
teers that their rifle-shooting should be as good as 
it is, considering the difficulties that lie in the way 
of any systematic course of training. Here is a 
table showing the results in approximate figures, of 
the field-firing drill on the Tal-y-f an mountain : — 

Battalion. Men Shots Per 

engaged, fired. Hits. cent 
1st V.B. Lancashire Fusiliera | 630 I 3,500 | 180 | 5-14 

2Dd V.B.Lancashire Fusiliers I 290 | 2,300 | 170 I 7;40 

575 
4-90 



9,A Au^^ 5 Right Battalion | 42 • I 4,o00 | 230 

8rd ditto ■... { j^l^ Battalion I 400 I 4,500 i 220 



2nd V.B. South Lanes. R<?ginient .  880 | 2,800 ! 260 ! 930 

Considering that the men opened fire in volleys at 
about fifteen hundred yards and advanced to within 
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three hundred yards, these results are pretty good. 
How good they are anyone can estimate for himself 
by ascertaining approximately how many men were 
engaged, say, at Modder River, how many rounds 
they fired, and what were the Boer casualties. I 
should be surprised indeed to learn that the per- 
centage worked out as high as 5. 

To shoot straight and to obey orders — ^let me come 
back to that — are the only essentials for the volun- 
teer. He shoots pretty well as it is ; he will shoot 
better if he is given the chance to practise ; he will 
obey orders if he has company officers who know 
what orders to give and how to give them ; but field 
training is the only thing that will instruct the 
officers in the smooth working of linked commands. 
That is what they want, and if they are in earnest 
they will get what they want. From what I have 
seen, I am sure that they are in earnest; and 
nothing matters so much as that. 
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